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PREFACE 


This  little  booklet  has  been  prepared  because  of  my  love  for 
the  work  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  an  inspiration  and  help 
to  those  teachers  of  geography  in  schools  for  the  blind  who  wish 
to  teach  the  subject  in  the  happiest , most  practical  way.  Here 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  pupil's  self-expression,  aiding  you 
to  know  him  better,  to  render  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom 
more  normal,  and  to  make  the  work  a joy  instead  of  a task. 

Clara  Louise  Pratt. 


Illustration  No.  I 

THIS  100  YEAH  OLD  GLOBE  HAS  PROVED  AN  INTERESTING 
FEATURE  TO  VISITORS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


TO 

DR.  GABRIEL  FARRELL 

WHO  HAS  SHOWN  SUCH  AN  INTEREST  IN  THIS  PUBLICATION 

DR.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 

WHO  WAS  EVER  MY  GREAT  INSPIRATION 
AND 

MISS  JESSICA  LANGWORTHY 

WHO  CONSTANTLY  ENCOURAGED  OUR  EXPERIMENTS 


MAKING  GEOGRAPHY  PRACTICAL 


Adaptable  to  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII 

In  order  to  make  geography  practical  to  our  non-seeing 
people,  we  must  contrive  means  whereby  the  fingers  may  tell 
that  which  our  eyes  reveal  to  us.  Fortunately  few  of  us  share 
the  opinion  of  some  workers  in  the  field  that  geography 
cannot  be  taught  to  the  blind.  We  believe  that  it  can,  al- 
though we  concede  that  they  may  not  get  the  same  picture 
of  great  spaces,  the  immensity  of  mountains,  and  the  glory 
of  autumn  forests  as  we  do.  With  models,  maps,  and  cut- 
outs, accompanied  by  explanations  we  can  give  to  them 
much  that  will  convey  to  them  satisfactory  impressions. 
Work  along  this  line  has  gone  slowly  indeed  through  the 
years,  but  apparatus  is  now  being  devised  more  rapidly,  and 
we  should  soon  find  our  schools  well  equipped. 

Good  maps  and  globes  are  very  important  features  in 
either  learning  or  teaching  geography  and,  though  we  believe 
that  the  best  way  is  to  have  each  pupil  make  his  own  map, 
yet  he  must  have  a correct  map  to  study  and  to  copy  from. 
A hundred  years  ago,  embossed  maps  were  hardly  known. 
They  were  ill-made,  the  lines  so  indistinct  as  to  be  hard  to 
follow,  and  the  line-type  markings  made  them  rather  cumber- 
some. Modern  maps  are  quite  uniform,  undetailed,  and  easy 
to  understand.  A careful  study  of  plate-making  with  proper 
paper  and  proven  schemes  for  representing  each  map  feature 
has  enabled  us  to  produce  excellent  braille  maps.  Relief 
globes  are  a far  more  difficult  proposition, — so  much  so  that 
the  expensive  process  of  making  them  forbids  their  being 
sold  at  a reasonable  price.  Therefore,  we  use  our  own 
methods  of  depicting  continents,  parallels,  meridians,  etc., 
which  fill  our  many  needs. 

In  our  struggles  to  improve  on  tangible  illustrations  to 
aid  the  non-seeing,  we  find  it  an  alluring  pastime  to  look 
through  the  records  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  early  endeavors  of  teachers  and  interested 
people.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  who  established  Perkins 
Institution  was  very  anxious  to  have  adequate  maps  for  his 
pupils.  He  tried  making  some  on  the  European  plan,  but 
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those  were  on  heavy  boards  and  entailed  such  a tedious  and 
expensive  process  that  it  seemed  prohibitive.  A map  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  cost  35.00;  yet  it  showed  so  few 
places  and  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  needed  a seeing 
person  to  interpret  it.  Dr.  Howe  invented  a map  that  showed 
more  places,  cost  less  than  sixpence,  and  was  intelligible  to 
the  blind  without  assistance.  We  know  that  he  created  a 
combination  “Atlas  and  Geography”  believed  to  be  the  first 
attempt  to  give  the  blind  maps  in  book  form.  On  some  of 
them  he  put  the  names  in  line  type,  others  he  lettered, 
putting  the  key  at  one  side.  The  accompanying  geography 
contained  a full  account  of  all  the  different  countries  on  the 
globe  as  found  in  small  school  geographies.  Heretofore,  the 
method  of  teaching  geography  to  the  blind  had  been  by  oral 
lectures  and  by  a seeing  person  naming  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places  which  the  pupil  felt  upon  the  map.  Letters 
sent  to  Dr.  Howe  indicate  that  his  works  were  appreciated 
even  outside  the  limits  of  his  school.  One  lady  from  New 
Orleans  wrote  at  some  length  about  how  she  enjoyed  the 
“beautiful  specimen  of  maps.” 

Sometimes  certain  objects  that  have  served  past  genera- 
tions speak  for  themselves  of  former  usefulness  by  the  promi- 
nent positions  they  now  hold  in  our  modern  buildings.  Few 
who  visit  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  fail  to  notice  and  ask  questions  about  the 
large  globe  which  stands  in  the  lobby  near  the  main  entrance 
of  the  administration  building.  In  former  days,  it  stood  in 
the  distinctive,  softly-lighted  rotunda  of  the  South  Boston 
Institution.  Though  the  size  of  the  globe  attracts  the  eye, 
it  is  this  very  feature  which  forbids  great  usefulness  to  our 
non-seeing  friends  in  that  hands  cannot  adequately  grasp 
such  vastness,  therefore  we  must  seek  another  reason  for  the 
reverence  thus  accorded  it.  We  find  that  reason  in  its  age 
and  in  the  fact  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  attempted  anywhere  in  the  world.  Believing  that  a 
representation  of  the  earth  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  blind,  Mr.  John  Preston,  in  1837,  donated  3340  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Perkins  with  a globe.  Mr.  Stephen 
Preston  Ruggles  undertook  the  difficult  and  unprecedented 
task  of  making  one.  The  result  was  a spheroid  thirteen  feet 
in  circumference,  made  of  seven  hundred  pieces  of  wood 
glued  together  in  such  a way  that  the  only  effect  of  con- 
traction was  to  flatten  the  poles.  He  formed  a raised  land 
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surface  by  a composition  of  emery  firmly  imbedded  into  the 
wood.  This  must  have  been  as  good  as  it  was  difficult  since 
it  has  as  yet  lost  none  of  its  firmness.  The  boundaries  of 
several  countries,  rivers,  etc.,  were  indicated  by  a difference 
in  levels.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  these  countries  was 
painted  a different  color,  but  frequent  paintings  through 
succeeding  years  make  this  impossible  to  determine.  A 
heavy,  wide,  wooden  horizon  around  the  center  of  the  globe 
and  detached  from  it  was  marked  into  twelve  parts,  each  one 
of  which  was  supplied  with  its  own  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  figures, 
etc., — somewhat  raised;  movable  meridian  lines  were  helpful 
in  solving  usual  astronomical  problems.  Dr.  Howe  described 
this  globe  as  “beautiful,  durable,  and  the  most  perfect  article 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.”  Indeed  it  must  have  required 
much  patience  and  considerable  ingenuity  to  fit  seven  hun- 
dred pieces  together  so  well  and  to  arrange  for  all  the  other 
details.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  heirloom  of  a hundred 
years  ago  still  with  us  standing  the  test  of  time. 

The  teaching  of  geography  is  now  made  comparatively 
easy  if  one  is  willing  to  give  oneself  to  the  task  of  originating 
plans  and  collecting  whatever  is  needed.  There  is  much  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  pupils  to  arouse  their 
creative  ability,  give  them  a chance  for  the  activity  they 
crave,  and  even  satisfy  to  some  extent  their  desire  for  owner- 
ship. Our  rooms  are  well  equipped  with  braille  maps,  wall 
maps,  puzzle  maps,  a season  apparatus,  globes,  modern 
texts,  Current  Event  and  National  Geographic  magazines 
as  well  as  other  helpful  things.  With  pupils  happy  in  accom- 
plishment, a teacher  may  complete  her  day’s  work  with  a 
sense  of  satisfaction. 

The  Perkins  Institution  Geography  Department  has  done 
much  experimentation  along  the  line  of  relief  maps  and 
globes  particularly.  This  does  not  mean  relief  maps  which 
may  be  purchased  by  other  schools,  but  maps  made  by  the 
pupils  with  the  idea  of  helping  them  really  to  understand  the 
country  or  continent  which  they  are  producing.  Does  not 
anyone  learn  more  from  something  their  own  hands  have 
made  than  from  something  placed  in  them  ? Let  each  geog- 
raphy teacher  give  his  pupils  a chance  to  draw  their  own 
maps;  there  will  soon  be  proof  of  how  good  or  how  poor  is 
each  preconceived  idea  of  the  shape  of  whatever  is  being 
studied.  These  maps  are  only  temporary;  they  will  be 
destroyed  when  they  have  served  their  purpose,  when  other 
and  better  ones  will  be  made. 
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After  trying  out  a few  other  materials,  we  decided  that 
plasticine  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  anything  else  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  modeled  and  remodeled,  will  stay  in 
place,  may  be  purchased  in  various  attractive  colors,  and 
other  materials  can  be  imbedded  in  it.  Here  are  detailed 
descriptions  of  uses  as  adopted  at  Perkins  Institution. 


Illustration  No.  2 


For  plasticine  map  making: 

Equipment 

1.  A wooden  tray  (or  board)  on  which  to  roll  plasticine  and 

make  map. 

2.  )4  to  H lb.  plasticine  per  pupil. 

3.  A putty  knife  or  some  instrument  for  loosening  plasticine 

when  wrongly  placed. 

4.  A braille  map  of  whatever  is  to  be  reproduced. 

Method  of  Procedure 

First  tear  off  a small  piece  of  plasticine  and  roll  under 
the  fingers  until  its  size  resembles  macaroni.  The  smaller 
the  roll,  the  neater  the  map  on  account  of  greater  ease  in 
turning  corners  such  as  in  making  bays,  peninsulas,  and  the 
like.  (If  the  tray  is  turned  bottom  up  to  roll  the  plasticine 
on,  a clean  surface  is  left  for  map  construction.)  When  sev- 
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eral  small  rolls  have  been  made,  arrange  materials.  Place 
the  plasticine  rolls  at  top  of  tray  ready  for  use  and  have  the 
braille  map  at  either  left  or  right  of  the  tray  for  as  frequent 
reference  as  necessary.  (See  Illustration  2.)  Some  workers 
prefer  nearly  to  memorize  the  lines  of  the  braille  map  before 
beginning  work;  others  are  successful  in  following  the  braille 
lines  with  one  hand  while  they  lay  their  rolls  with  the  other. 
In  fact,  the  latter  method  is  the  more  common.  Only  such 
guidance  should  now  be  given  each  map  maker  as  will  help 
him  see  his  grossest  mistakes  and  as  will  keep  up  his  courage. 
When  enough  work  has  been  done  so  that  each  worker  has 
grasped  the  general  idea,  the  plasticine  can  be  taken  up  and 
the  board  cleaned  with  gasoline.  This  first  lesson  will  present 
problems  of  the  general  direction  of  lines  and  proportion.  If 
necessary,  lay  a ruler  momentarily  along  the  boundary  to 
help  the  pupil  see  whether  the  direction  is  north  and  south, 
northeast  and  southwest,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  To  calcu- 
late proportion,  the  spread  of  the  hand  is  usually  sufficient 
to  show  whether  the  map  should  be  half  as  wide  here,  twice 
as  wide  there,  etc.  The  pupil  must  learn,  too,  to  watch 
opposite  boundaries  as,  for  instance,  in  making  Africa,  the 
sharp  point  on  the  east  is  only  a little  farther  north  than  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  west.  (See  illustra- 
tion 3,  at  left.) 

Naturally  the  results  of  these  first  attempts  will  be  very 
varied;  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  these 
variations  are  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil  only. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  much  talent  develops  with  a little 
practice.  For  first  attempts — never  expect  accuracy — work 
only  for  general  ideas;  placement  on  tray,  direction  of  lines 
and  curves,  and  proportion  by  measuring  with  hands  and  by 
watching  opposite  boundaries.  It  is  not  wise  to  criticise 
initial  trials  too  severely;  let  the  pupil  know  that  it  is  not 
correct,  but  encourage  him  by  telling  him  that  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  better  and  easier  it  will  be  next 
time.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  the  pupil  must  do  his  own 
work;  he  does  not  benefit  by  what  the  teacher  does  for  him. 

Note  varying  results  in  accompanying  picture  of  a class 
of  girls.  (See  illustration  No.  4.) 
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IlluNt ration  No.  3 


The  second  map  drawing  will  probably  be  successful 
enough  so  that  rivers,  lakes,  and  a few  ordinary  details  may 
be  indicated.  On  such  a map,  we  often  show  rivers  by  a 
plasticine  line  rolled  even  thinner  than  the  boundary,  and 
lakes  by  the  plasticine  in  circles,  oblongs,  or  varied  shapes, 
trying  to  simulate  the  shape  of  the  real  lake. 

Now  that  courage  and  confidence  have  been  gained  and 
the  ability  to  work  without  such  constant  guidance  is 
present,  something  as  difficult  as  the  United  States  map  may 
be  made.  This  is  not  as  hard  as  it  seems  at  first  if  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is  dropped,  then  the  line  next  west  of  it  so  that 
the  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  may  be  made  first  and  used  to  standardize  the 
scale  by  watching  the  relative  heights  of  these  states  and 
noticing  where  the  boundaries  of  adjoining  states  leave  them. 
(See  illustration  No.  5 on  page  13.)  When  these  states  are 
once  properly  made,  one  may  work  to  the  west  and  the  other 
to  the  east  with  less  difficulty  than  would  otherwise  be  en- 
countered. Suggestions  are  made  about  the  easiest  way  to 
work, — such  as  laying  the  line  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  then  dropping  the  three  lines  necessary  to  form 
these  states;  but  considerable  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
pupil  to  work  in  his  own  way  provided  he  proceeds  wisely. 
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It  is  well  usually  to  discourage  working  out  any  map  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  braille  map  because  each  pupil  should 
learn  how  to  get  proportion.  The  size  of  the  tray  may  make 
this  easy  or  difficult.  For  example,  when  making  a map  of 
the  United  States,  one  may  assign  a tray  larger  than  the 
braille  map  that  the  construction  may  be  on  a larger  scale. 
As  soon  as  the  room  required  for  the  five  states  which  were 
mentioned  to  standardize  the  scale  (namely  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana)  has  been  gauged, 
their  scale  is  already  established  and  they  do  not  have  to 
compare  the  size  of  their  states  with  those  of  the  braille 
maps  but  rather,  watch  to  see  how  much  larger  or  smaller, 
narrower  or  wider  the  next  state  is  than  some  previous  one. 

The  idea  is  the  same  if  the  map  is  made  on  a tray  much 
smaller  than  the  braille  map.  The  tray  has  established  the 
scale  when  the  pupil  has  worked  out  how  much  room  can  be 
allowed  for  those  five  initial  states. 

However,  with  the  construction  of  a continent  on  a large 
tray,  the  reach  of  the  right  hand  may  be  used  to  help  with 
proportion,  i.e.,  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger  when  the  hand  is  spread  out.  For 
instance,  Africa  has  approximately  twice  the  north  and 
south  distance  that  it  has  east  and  west  at  the  equator, 


IlliiHtration  No.  4 
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therefore,  if  the  plasticine  map  is  so  constructed  that  its 
width  is  the  reach  of  one  hand  at  the  equator,  it  will  be  twice 
that  reach  for  the  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  pupils  soon  catch  the  idea  and 
apply  it  satisfactorily. 

Among  our  equipment  is  a large  board  3'  3"  by  4'  6"  on 
which  one  or  more  pupils  may  work  at  a time  for  large  con- 
struction such  as  a world  map  or  the  United  States  map. 
Cane  or  heavy  string  may  be  drawn  across  and  secured  at 
the  ends  to  represent  the  important  parallels  (Equator, 
Tropics,  Arctic  Circle)  if  one  wishes.  (The  pupil  who  made 
the  accompanying  map  of  the  world  did  not  care  to  use 
them.)  (See  illustrations  No.  7 and  No.  8.)  The  construc- 
tion of  a world  map  necessitates  care  in  placement.  The 
pupil  may  ask  himself,  “Where  does  the  Equator  (Tropic  or 
Circle)  cross  this  continent?”  Oftentimes  he  is  surprised  to 
find  the  bulk  of  Africa  so  much  farther  north  than  that  of 
South  America  or  perhaps  that  South  America  as  a whole 
is  so  much  farther  east  than  that  of  North  America.  Surely 
there  will  be  much  to  correct  distorted  ideas.  From  the 
accompanying  map,  you  will  see  that  many  first  inaccuracies 
have  to  be  corrected.  When  the  map  is  finally  finished,  there 
will  still  always  be  some  discrepancies,  but  an  amazing  lot 
of  things  will  have  been  learned. 
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Finished  Maps 


Our  best  and  most  finished  maps  are  made  during  their 
second  year  of  plasticine  construction, — with  us,  in  the  8th 
grade  year.  These  maps  show  snowy  mountain  caps  and 
glistening  rivers,  sometimes  the  location  of  cities,  sandy 
deserts,  perhaps  the  products  of  some  country.  In  short,  we 
find  some  way  to  illustrate  whatever  we  wish. 

The  map  is  still  begun  with  a plasticine  outline  as  before, 
following  a braille  map.  Next  a fairly  thin  layer  of  plasticine 
is  laid  within  that  outline  to  cover  the  whole  surface.  Form- 
erly, the  mountains  gave  us  rather  more  trouble  than  any 
other  one  thing.  Probably  the  desire  to  locate  them  by 
narrow  straight  lines  came  from  seeing  them  thus  on  the 
old  wooden  wall  maps.  (See  illustration  No.  6.)  Our  pupils 
who  have  never  seen  a hill  or  a mountain  seem  to  get  a 
wrong  idea  from  these.  For  example,  until  told  differently 
one  thought  that  the  Kiolen  Mountains  were  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  and  did  not  extend  into  the  countries. 
However,  since  plasticine  models  so  easily,  we  are  now  quite 
successful  in  grading  from  plains  to  plateaus,  thence  to  build 
up  mountain  tops.  By  twisting  the  fingers  in  the  plasticine 
that  we  have  built  up  for  mountains,  or  by  pinching  it  in 
places,  fairly  good  imitations  of  mountain  peaks  may  be 
obtained.  Of  course  these  mountains  can  never  be  put  on 
the  same  scale  as  they  should  be  and  still  satisfy  the  touch 
as  well  as  the  eye,  therefore  they  are  exaggerated.  For  those 
mountains  that  are  snowcapped  the  year  around,  we  top 
them  with  white  plasticine.  We  have  used  paraffin  for  this 
purpose  but  prefer  plasticine. 
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The  rivers  are  made  “to  glisten”  by  the  use  of  tinfoil 
(such  as  comes  around  chocolate  bars)  rolled  or  crushed  into 
narrow  pieces,  then  pressed  into  the  plasticine.  These  pieces 
can  be  graded  to  a tiny  thread  for  the  source  of  rivers.  Lakes 
also  are  shown  by  inserting  tinfoil  in  the  plasticine. 


Cities 

Cities  may  be  represented  by  beads  of  any  one  size  or  of 
varying  sizes  according  to  whether  the  purpose  is  just  to 
locate  the  city  or  to  represent  its  size  in  comparison  to  others. 


Deserts 

Sandpaper  is  quite  satisfactory  for  desert  areas.  Simply 
cut  the  desired  size  and  shape  and  insert  it  in  the  plasticine. 
Hilly  regions  of  deserts  could  well  be  represented  by  building 
up  with  glue  or  gesso  and  sea  sand. 


Mercator  Map  with  Trade  Routes 

An  example  of  co-operative  effort  is  depicted  in  illustra- 
tion No.  10.  This  map  showing  some  important  trade  routes 
of  the  world  was  done  in  a zinc-lined  tray  (20"  by  39")  in 
case  we  wished  to  flood  the  ocean  area  after  our  continents 
were  constructed  and  trade  routes  established.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  just  six  boys  in  this  seventh  grade  class,  so  each 
boy  took  the  responsibility  of  one  continent.  The  boy  having 
the  easiest  continent  had  the  responsibility  of  putting  on 
some  of  the  more  important  islands  also.  It  was  interesting 
to  see  how  the  boys  worked  together  to  get  their  continent 
the  proper  relative  size  to  that  of  each  co-worker.  This  was 
really  the  most  difficult  part  and  required  constant  com- 
parisons as  well  as  careful  study  of  maps  and  globes.  Just 
how  far  should  Europe  be  from  America;  how  much  farther 
east  should  South  America  be  than  North  America;  and  just 
where  should  each  continent  be  crossed  by  the  equator  or 
by  one  of  the  tropics?  These  and  many  more  questions  had 
to  be  answered,  but  they  could  not  be  met  passively  as  might 
have  been  the  case  had  they  just  been  using  a braille  map  as 
a class  exercise.  Each  problem  called  for  some  definite 
action  as  soon  as  solved.  At  length  the  world  lay  pictured 
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Illustration  No.  7 

1.  PARTIALLY  COMPLETED 
MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 
SHOWING  FIRST  INACCUR- 
ACIES. 


2.  COMPLETED.  MERCATOR 
MAP  SHOWING  CORREC- 
TIONS. 

Illustration  No.  H 
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Illustration  No.  0 

1.  TABLE  SHOWING  NEAT 
ARRANGEMENT  FOR  HOLD- 
ING MAP-TRAYS. 


2.  STEAMSHIP  ROUTES 
PICTURED  IN  ZINC-LINED 
TRAY. 

Illustration  No.  10 
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as  well  as  the  boys  could  do  it.  Since  gray  plasticine  was 
used  for  the  land  surfaces,  red  was  now  used  to  lay  out  the 
ocean  routes.  Very  fine  rolls  were  made  for  these.  The 
proper  laying  of  them  necessitated  the  knowledge  of  the 
locations  of  chief  ports  on  continents  and  islands.  Is  it 
possible  that  all  this  work  could  have  proved  other  than 
beneficial  to  the  class? 


Use  of  Colors 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  colors.  Now  that 
sixteen  different  ones — ranging  from  white  to  black — are 
available,  there  is  hardly  a limit  to  what  one  may  do  with 
them,  although  the  quieter  gray  or  green  is  more  pleasing  for 
the  main  part  of  most  maps.  By  the  time  the  silver  rivers 
and  white  mountain  peaks  have  been  added,  the  map  pre- 
sents quite  a decorative  appearance.  Historical  maps  lend 
themselves  well  to  the  use  of  colors.  See  illustration  No.  11, 
History  Map  of  U.  S.  1800-1853. 

A beautiful  effect  can  be  obtained  on  a relief  map  if 
different  shades  are  used  to  indicate  a difference  in  altitude, 
or,  on  a world  map,  to  show  colonial  possessions. 

How  are  the  colors  kept  separate?  How  does  the  pupil 
know  which  one  he  is  using?  This  is  one  of  the  times  when 
the  teacher  must  keep  a vigilant  watch.  Of  course  it  is  her 
task  to  keep  the  colors  separated  as  well  as  possible  and 
primarily  to  tell  the  pupil  which  one  he  is  using.  Neverthe- 
less, some  pupils  can  keep  several  different  colors  on  their 
desks  at  the  same  time,  remember  the  place  where  each  is 
left,  and  thus,  even  now,  work  quite  independently  of  the 
teacher. 

Why  use  colors?  Perhaps  first  of  all  because  we  wish  to 
make  our  work  as  much  like  that  of  seeing  people  as  possible. 
We  also  like  to  have  our  display  attractive  to  the  eye  to 
please  teachers,  visitors,  or  any  who  may  see  it.  Then  too, 
a few  of  our  pupils  have  formerly  had  sight  and  can  appre- 
ciate the  use  of  bright  tints.  However,  to  many,  it  means 
little,  as  has  been  said,  except  to  be  a pleasure  to  others. 
When  maps  are  destroyed,  it  must  be  the  teacher  who  sees 
that  the  colors  are  separated  again.  Necessarily  some  of  the 
colors  get  mixed  but  this  variegated  plasticine  makes  very 
pretty  rolls  which  we  are  glad  to  use  on  some  maps. 
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Flag  Map 

A map  that  has  drawn 
some  little  attention  is 
our  flag  map  of  the 
United  States.  We  are 
always  seeking  new  ideas 
for  added  interest  and  to 
stimulate  map  drawing; 
so,  noticing  that  the  shape  of  the  United  States  was  not  so 
unlike  that  of  our  flag,  a pupil  converted  the  northwestern 
states  into  a blue  field  with  white  stars  while  red  and  white 
stripes  were  made  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
boy  making  this  map  had  some  vision  which  simplified  the 
task  but,  as  the  map  was  on  a very  small  tray,  only  8 x 10 
inches,  its  construction  was  quite  a feat.  It  has  previously 
been  said  that  all  our  maps  are  tangible.  While  this  map 
was  being  converted  into  a flag  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  states  were  left  high  enough  for 
the  most  dulled  touch  to  distinguish. 

A Single  Project 

As  indicated  throughout  the  preceding  material,  there 
can  be  a great  deal  of  variety  from  year  to  year.  Up-to-date 
projects  may  be  experimented  with.  The  accompanying 
picture  shows  the  results  of  having  followed  a newspaper 
sketch  of  a proposed  bridge  across  Lake  Champlain.  The 
boy  who  made  this  had  sufficient  sight  to  see  the  black  lines 
of  the  sketch.  For  exhibition  purposes,  he  flooded  the 
Lake  with  water,  made  boats  to  put  therein,  and  an  auto- 
mobile to  be  crossing  the  bridge.  This  project  caught  the 
attention  of  several  visitors,  among  them  one  who  intended 
soon  to  motor  out  that  way. 

Illustration  No.  9 shows  a convenient  method  of  keeping 
12  trays,  IS''  x 24//  with  }/%'  raised  edge.  You  will  note  that 
there  are  4 sections  and  3 trays  in  a section.  A pupil  has  but 

to  remember  in  which  section 
and  groove  he  left  his  map, 
and  he  is  ready  to  take  up  his 
work  at  any  time.  The  2 sliding 
shelves  below  are  convenient 
for  rolling  plasticine  or  holding 
extra  materials  temporarily. 

IlIiiMtrution  No.  12 


Illustration  No.  11 
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Braille  Maps 

Formerly  there  was  such  a diversification  among  braille 
maps  that  it  led  to  more  or  less  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
users.  In  general,  on  a single  map,  they  tried  to  show  too 
much  detail, — too  many  different  things.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  standardize  these  maps.  The  greatest  clarity 
is  obtained  by  having  two  maps  of  each  country  or  continent, 
— one  physical,  one  political.  The  accompanying  braille 
maps,  made  by  our  Howe  Memorial  Press,  will  serve  to 
show  how  simplified  they  have  been  made  for  the  fingers. 
Note  that  the  small  coastline  dots  have  been  omitted  on  the 
political  map  (left)  since  there  is  no  chance  of  confusing  this 
with  a river.  We  show  rivers  on  a political  map  only  where 
they  form  boundaries.  Circles  indicate  capitals;  full  dots, 
large  cities. 


W.  P.  A.  Map  Project 

The  W.  P.  A.  Map  Project  seems  to  be  another  instance 
of  how  great  things  may  result  from  some  trivial  circum- 
stance. One  of  our  people  traveling  in  a strange  town  asked 
directions  for  reaching  a certain  building.  Instead  of  merely 
receiving  directions  and  going  on  his  way,  he  was  asked  if 
there  were  no  street  maps  for  the  blind.  A negative  answer 
led  to  the  later  appearance  of  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  which  doubtless  was  a big  factor  in  the  starting 
of  the  project  mentioned. 

This  work  was  taken  over  by  the  W.  P.  A.  because  no 
existing  organized  body  had  the  time  or  the  equipment 
necessary  to  go  into  such  detail  as  the  desired  maps  would 
require.  Instead  of  street  maps  only,  it  was  decided  to  try  a 
complete  set  of  geographical,  historical,  and  sectional  maps. 


BRIDGE  ACROSS 
LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


Illustration  No.  13 
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Work  was  begun  on  March  28,  1936,  with  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  as  supervisor,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan  as  technical 
supervisor,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes  as  braille  critic,  a set  of 
draftsmen,  stenographers,  and  14  former  students  of  Perkins 
Institution, — more  than  40  in  all. 

After  the  long  process  of  trial  maps  fitted  to  brass  plates, 
dots  punched  properly,  the  sending  of  them  through  a 
wringer  press,  the  checking  by  proof  readers,  suggestions 
and  corrections  attended  to,  there  emerged  a fine  set  of 
maps  22  x 28  inches  in  size  on  white  rag  paper  of  high 
quality.  There  are  350  maps  in  a complete  set;  this  set  is 
conveniently  packed  in  7 folders  marked  by  the  first  7 
letters  of  the  alphabet — 50  maps  in  each  folder.  Each 
folder  is  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  in  both  braille  and 
print  to  tell  its  contents.  Briefly,  the  contents  are  as  follows: 

World,  Meractor;  No.  Am.,  U.  S.  and  street  maps; 
Canada  and  Newfoundland;  Central  America;  South  Amer- 
ica; Australia  and  New  Zealand;  Africa;  Asia  and  Japan; 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles;  and  historical  maps,  112  of 
which  are  found  in  the  latter  part  of  folder  E,  and  all  of 
folders  F and  G. 

Surely  not  many  of  these  maps  will  fall  into  such 
illustrious  hands  as  some  of  the  first  ones  did.  One  of  our 
staff,  while  traveling  in  England,  accidentally  left  his  braille 
maps  in  a taxi  from  which  they  found  their  way  to  Scotland 
Yard.  No  amount  of  explaining  has  yet  convinced  those 
worthy  people  that  they  should  relinquish  the  maps  since 
such  extraordinary  looking  papers  might  make  for  mischief 
in  their  empire. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  construct  models  of  such 
things  as  suspension  bridges,  canal  locks,  and  buildings,  — 
all  made  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  stand  usage. 
These  ought  to  answer  a long-felt  need. 
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Mercator  Map 


Some  educators  believe  that  the  Mercator  Map  should 
not  be  put  before  school  children  since  it  is  so  far  from  a true 
representation  of  the  earth’s  surface.  However,  we  still  find 
it  a convenient  map  to  use  and  it  is  certainly  much  easier  to 
put  into  braille  than  the  true  surface  maps.  Therefore  it 
seems  well  that  we  should  explain  the  reason  for  its  inac- 
curacies, telling  how  and  why  the  map  came  into  being  and 
why  it  has  proved  rather  popular.  Sometimes  a word  picture 
will  be  sufficient,  but  to  make  sure  the  given  idea  has  been 
received  correctly  and  to  help  the  slower  ones  of  the  group, 
have  a geoplanus  at  hand. 

Geoplanus 

Since  the  small  paper  geoplanus  sold  at  some  school 
supply  stores  is  too  frail  to  stand  much  handling,  our  Howe 
Memorial  Press  has  made  a larger,  stronger  one.  See  illustra- 
tion No.  14.  The  smooth  globe  keeps  the  geoplanus  nicely 
in  shape  when  representing  the  earth.  When  removed  and 
spread  out  flat,  it  easily  shows  how  exaggerated  a map  must 
be  when  all  those  spaces  are  filled  in  to  represent  land  and 
water. 


Illustration  No.  14 
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Illustration  No.  15 

Wall  Maps 

A very  good  arrangement  for  wooden  wall  maps  is  shown 
in  illustration  No.  IS.  These  maps,  some  dissectible,  others 
ndt,  are  chiefly  useful  for  quick  reference  in  class.  If  one  has 
forgotten  the  location  of  a place  already  studied,  or  wishes  to 
know  where  some  place  new  to  him  is  situated,  these  maps 
are  most  convenient.  The  new  map  of  Asia  (shown  in  illus- 
trations 2 and  15)  is  valuable  since  it  can  be  dissected  ac- 
cording to  countries,  and  elevations  and  depressions  are  to 
scale.  This  is  a great  help  in  correcting  any  erroneous  idea 
conveyed  by  the  older  maps  on  which  mountains  were  repre- 
sented by  rows  of  tacks  or  some  plastic  material. 

Desk  Puzzle  Maps 

Desk  puzzle  maps  may  occasionally  be  used  and  prove 
helpful  though  we  have  never  been  convinced  that  the 
pupils  are  greatly  helped  by  them  except  perhaps  after  they 
have  had  some  experience  in  constructing  maps  of  their  own 
of  the  same  territory  represented.  It  seems  to  be  true  that 
practically  all  interest  in  prepared  maps  is  hinged  upon 
previous  experience  in  making  their  own  maps. 

Latitude  and  Longitude 

How  is  the  earth  measured?  A word  description  may  be 
clear  enough  to  us,  but  that  is  because  we  carry  in  our 
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mind’s  eye  the  picture  of  a globe  or  print  map  with  parallels 
and  meridians  plainly  visible.  How  get  a similar  picture 
before  those  who  do  not  see? 

Clearly,  the  best  way  is  to  raise  the  print  lines  of  a globe. 
If  the  globe  is  large,  for  instance  an  18-inch  one,  this  may  be 
done  by  tacking  on  small  cord;  if  12-inch  or  smaller,  (see 
illustration  No.  16),  linen  thread  can  be  cemented  on  with 
Dennison’s  waterproof  cement  which  is  colorless,  very  ad- 
hesive, and  quick  drying.  In  case  one  wishes  to  show  conti- 
nents as  well  as  meridians  and  parallels,  a globe  of  at  least 
18  inches  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  numerous  lines 
do  not  become  confusing. 


Home-made  Device  for  Measuring 
Latitude  and  Longitude 

Illustration  No.  3,  center  front 

In  case  a globe  is  not  available,  a satisfactory  scheme 
may  be  worked  out  with  plasticine,  steels  and  string  or  wire. 
When  a solid  plasticine  bed  has  been  made  smooth,  embed 
vertically  a narrow  strip  of  flexible  steel  in  the  center  of  it. 
This  will  represent  zero  or  prime  meridian,  the  starting  point 
of  measuring  the  earth  east  and  west.  Then,  in  increasing 
curves,  sink  other  steels  edgewise  into  the  plasticine  at  equal 
distances  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  this  straight  one, — 
all  converging  at  the  top  and  bottom, — until  there  are  nine 
on  either  side,  representing  10°,  20°,  30°,  up  to  90°  east  and 
the  same  number  to  the  west.  That  represents  one  half  of 
the  globe, — as  much  as  can  be  observed  at  one  time  by  any 
seeing  person.  Imagination,  coupled  with  explanation, 
quickly  supplies  the  other  half.  Now,  in  a very  short  time, 
even  the  slowest  can  find  each  meridian  by  number.  Ask  for 
an  island  somewhere  on  meridian  40°  west  longitude;  it 
might  be  anywhere  along  line  4 west;  it  can’t  be  located 
accurately  until  we  know  the  latitude.  The  lines  for  longi- 
tude may  be  arranged  so  as  to  represent  a distance  of  15°  as 
on  all  globes.  After  the  middle  wire  has  been  stretched  across 
for  the  equator,  the  other  5 may  be  put  across  at  nearly 
equal  distances.  These  wires  will  be  most  easily  secured  il 
small  holes  are  bored  in  the  steel  but  can  be  passed  under  an 
occasional  steel  to  secure  it.  After  a little  practice  in  reckon- 
ing north  and  south,  combine  the  2 steps. 
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Globes 

A school  is  more  likely  to  have  too  few  globes  than  too 
many.  The  most  effective  work  can  be  done  if  there  is  a 
globe  to  each  pupil  of  the  geography  class.  Try  having  two 
totally  blind  pupils  use  the  same  globe  at  the  same  time. 
Each  wishes  to  find  a certain  place  first  and  what  is  the 
result?  At  the  least,  loss  of  time! 

Choose  the  size  of  a globe  according  to  the  desired  use. 

A 6-inch  globe  will  do  for  most  general  purposes  only, 
such  as  memorizing  the  placement  of  continents  in  relation 
to  each  other,  learning  the  general  location  of  oceans,  and 
locating  a few  outstanding  places. 

A 12-inch  globe  (or  thereabouts)  is  a very  convenient 
size  for  handling  and  is  large  enough  for  most  purposes. 

An  18-inch  globe  wil  be  necessary  for  a combination  of 
schemes  such  as  was  mentioned, — that  of  showing  conti- 
nents, meridians,  and  parallels  all  on  the  same  globe. 

Two  Ways  of  Preparing  a Globe 
For  studying  zones 

1.  Use  linen  thread.  This  can  be  run  through  a tube  of 
Dennison’s  Waterproof  Household  Cement  to  keep  moist  as 
one  works,  for  the  cement  dries  quickly.  Lay  a few  inches  of 
this  cemented  linen  thread  along  each  important  parallel  or 
meridian  in  turn,  pressing  down  gently  with  thumb  or  finger 
nail  until  the  thread  has  adhered  to  the  desired  place.  Then 
pull  along  a few  inches  more  of  the  cemented  thread  and  con- 
tinue the  process  until  finished. 


INimtrntion  No.  1C 
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2.  Cut  fine  strips  of  court  plaster  and  stick  on  for  im- 
portant parallels  and  meridians.  This  is  easier  to  do  than 
No.  1,  but  is  not  as  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

For  continents 

The  better  way  to  prepare  globes  for  the  study  of  conti- 
nents is  to  make  a regular  relief  globe,  but  if  one  wishes  for 
any  reason  only  to  outline  the  continents,  this  may  be  done 
with  gesso.  (A  rule  for  making  this  gesso  will  be  given  later). 

First  shellac  the  surface  and  allow  to  dry,  then  squeeze 
the  gesso  from  a cake  froster  (or  something  that  will  make  a 
fine  line)  following  the  coastline  of  each  continent  and  large 
island.  When  all  is  dry,  again  apply  white  shellac  or  a 
colorless  lacquer. 

Instead  of  gesso,  very  fine  rolls  of  plasticine  may  be  used 
but  this  is  likely  to  get  broken  off  more  quickly. 

How  to  Make  a Relief  Globe 

Since  relief  globes  are  hardly  obtainable  at  any  price,  a 
teacher  may  need  to  make  one  of  her  own.  Perhaps  the  best 
material  for  doing  this  is  gesso.  This  may  be  obtained  at 
school  supply  stores  in  various  colors  or  it  may  be  mixed 
from: 

I gill  LePage’s  glue 

1 3^2  CUPS  whiting 

3 teaspoons  linseed  oil 

3 teaspoons  varnish 

This  makes  a white  substance  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint,  to  which  water  may  be  added  if  necessary  to  make  a 
little  thinner.  (Any  color  may  be  added  if  desired.)  After 
this  has  been  skillfully  applied  to  the  land  surfaces  with  a 
paring  knife,  building  up  mountains  and  mountain  peaks  to 
any  desired  height,  allow  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  cover  all 
with  a coat  of  lacquer  or  white  shellac  and  again  allow  to  dry. 
Results  of  this  process  are  pleasing  to  the  fingers.  See 
illustration  No.  16,  at  right. 

Another  inexpensive  material  is  the  crack-filler,  Savogran. 
As  this  sets  very  quickly  even  when  mixed  with  part  vinegar, 
only  a small  quantity  should  be  mixed  at  a time,  and  the 
dish  and  implements  must  be  thoroughly  washed  before 
starting  in  again.  F.ven  so,  this  requires  faster  work  and 
more  care  than  the  gesso. 
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Or  again  plasticine  is  good.  Old  or  used  plasticine  is 
better  than  fresh  because  it  will  not  require  so  long  to  dry 
out.  Cover  the  land  surfaces  with  thin  pieces  of  plasticine, 
leaving  lines  exposed  which  indicate  the  larger  rivers;  then 
go  all  over  the  globe  again  building  up  plateau  and  mountain 
sections  as  high  as  necessary.  When  completed  to  your 
satisfaction,  allow  to  dry  out.  It  may  take  from  one  to  three 
months,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  plasticine  used. 
When  dry,  cover  the  whole  surface  with  white  shellac  to 
hold  it. 


Production  Globe 

One  year  we  had  a happy  and  interesting  time  preparing 
a production  globe.  The  boys  of  the  8th  grade  with  but  one 
exception  had  no  sight  but  remembered  having  seen.  Always 
looking  for  something  new  which  would  be  profitable,  and 
having  many  globes  at  our  disposal,  we  thought  a produc- 
tion globe  would  be  more  interesting  than  a production  map. 
We  gathered  pepper,  salt,  cotton,  grain,  tea,  coal,  and  many 
more  outstanding  products  of  the  earth  to  be  put  in  plasti- 
cine pockets  in  their  respective  places  on  the  globe.  Mean- 
while, in  class  time,  the  boys  were  trying  their  skill  in 
modeling  tiny  animals,  fishes,  snakes,  igloos,  etc.  For  forests, 
we  robbed  our  shrubbery  of  some  twigs.  The  results  may 
partially  be  observed  in  the  accompanying  picture.  The 
rabbit  standing  against  the  wall  beneath  the  globe  is  of  plas- 
ticine as  are  the  other 
objects  except  the  auto- 
mobile truck  which  was 
carved  from  paraffin  wax. 

It  would  not  be  well 
for  you  to  assume  that 
this  is  work  which  every 
class  can  do.  The  fact  is 
that  this  is  the  only  class 
that  could  do  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  try- 
ing. Nevertheless,  we 
got  enough  enjoyment 
and  profit  out  of  it  that 
year  to  be  more  than  re- 
paid. One  visitor  re- 
marked that  we  had  made 
our  $10  globe  into  a 
iiiuMtratiuii  no.  17  $1,000  one. 
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Important  Facts 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  in  our  boys’  department 
is  a small  volume  called  “Important  Facts.”  This  volume 
was  compiled  because  of  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
class  after  class,  in  figures  and  statistics.  Here  are  most  of 
the  states,  capitals,  countries,  large  rivers,  high  mountain 
peaks,  etc.,  of  the  whole  world  listed.  Every  pupil  in  the 
geography  department  is  provided  with  a copy  to  keep  at 
his  desk  throughout  the  school  year.  In  the  front  of  the  book 
is  information  on  National  Parks  copied  from  Nelson’s 
Encyclopedia  plus  some  more  up-to-date  material. 

This  book  saves  hours  of  tedious  note-taking,  with  all  its 
braille  and  spelling  mistakes  in  spite  of  anxious  care,  or  the 
poring  over  of  larger  volumes  to  find  the  information  wanted. 
Aside  from  the  actual  study  of  the  facts  herein,  it  furnishes 
profitable  exercises  which  the  boys  look  upon  as  fascinating 
games.  See  listed  under  Profitable  Exercises. 


Profitable  Exercises 
or 

Aids  to  Knowledge 

1.  For  Fixing  states  and  capitals  in  mind. 

Each  boy  has  a book  “Important  Facts”  upon  his  desk. 
Let  one  boy  name  a state  and  call  upon  anyone  he  pleases 
to  give  the  capital.  If  that  boy  does  not  answer  correctly, 
another  must  be  called  upon.  The  one  who  answers 
correctly  has  the  privilege  of  giving  the  next  state  and 
calling  upon  whom  he  pleases  to  give  the  capital. 

Note:  Of  course  this  may  be  reversed  by  giving  capital 
and  then  by  telling  of  what  it  is  the  capital. 

2.  For  learning  spelling  of  geographic  names. 

Each  boy  has  a book  “Important  Facts”  upon  his  desk 
but  open  to  any  place  he  pleases.  One  boy  says  to  another 
“Spell.  ...”  (which  may  be  the  name  of  anything  within 
reason.)  Of  course  the  pupil  has  his  fingers  upon  the 
name  he  asks  so  that  he  will  know  whether  it  is  correctly 
spelled  or  not.  If  no  one  spells  the  name  correctly,  the 
one  who  asked  it  may  spell  it  to  the  class,  then  give 
another.  We  limit  it  to  3 in  succession  to  one  person. 
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3.  For  fixing  cities  and  mountains  in  mind. 

Using  “Important  Facts,”  follow  the  same  procedure  as 
in  1 and  2,  but  the  question  may  be,  “In  what  state  or 
country  is (naming  a city)  or  “In  what  state  or 
country  is  Mt ?” 


Season  Apparatus 

Through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  we  have  a very  satisfactory  Season  Appara- 
tus. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  adequately  to  pupils 
how  it  is  that  the  Poles  at  times  are  receiving  all  sunlight  or 
at  other  times  none  at  all.  The  Season  Apparatus  quite 
speaks  for  itself  in  this  respect.  It  shows  the  sun  and  the 
earth  in  their  relative  positions,  and  is  so  arranged  by  means 
of  shafts,  and  a cord  that  runs  in  an  outer  groove  of  the  large 
disc,  that  the  earth  will  show  both  movements  of  rotation 
and  revolution.  Rods  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  indicate 
both  direct  and  oblique  rays.  On  the  edge  of  a metal  disc 
at  the  base  is  marked  in  braille  the  names  of  the  months; 
thus  one  may  study  quite  independently  of  the  teacher. 
This  device  is  quite  invaluable  for  illustrating  the  reasons 
for  day  and  night  and  the  changing  seasons. 


Geography  Games 

As  one  watches  the  keen  enjoyment  of  a class  broadening 
their  world  knowledge  through  the  use  of  a geography  game, 
one  feels  that  many  an  hour  has  been  wasted  in  the  school- 
room by  a teacher  conducting  review  after  review  that  was 
enjoyed  by  neither  teacher  nor  pupil.  Of  course  it  is  not  true 
that  all  geography  can  be  taught  by  games,  but  most  of 
those  points  which  are  so  irksome  when  asked  repeatedly  can 
well  be  put  into  an  interesting  game  which  can  be  made  to 
include  local,  continental,  or  world  facts  as  one  wishes. 
Either  teacher  or  pupils  can  make  the  game  to  suit  present 
needs,  and  this  is  one  time  when  pupils  will  want  hard 
questions  since  their  success  in  the  game  depends  largely 
upon  this  very  thing.  We  have  already  in  braille  two  games 
of 
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Geography  Up-To-Date 

Geography  Up-To-Date  No.  1 was  put  into  braille  by  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  from  a print  game  we  bought  from 
Parker  Brothers,  Salem,  Mass. 

Geography  Up-To-Date  No.  2 was  made  up  here  at 
Perkins  Institution  and  contains  a few  history  questions  also. 

The  game  consists  of  many  slips  of  paper  with  one  head- 
ing and  one  question  on  each.  The  heading  is  always  the 
answer  to  the  question  below.  For  example, 

PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 

Where  are  the  famous  sealing  grounds  of  Alaska? 


Rules:  Divide  the  slips  equally  among  the  players. 
The  game  is  begun  by  anyone  chosen,  who  asks  the  player 
at  his  left  a question  from  one  of  his  number  of  slips.  If  the 
player  called  upon  answers  correctly,  he  takes  the  card  from 
the  questioner  and  lays  it  aside;  if  not,  the  questioner  draws 
a card from  him  and  lays  it  aside,  and  asks  the  same  question 
of  the  next  player,  and  if  he  fails  also,  draws  a card  from 
him.  Each  card  thus  laid  aside  counts  one  point  at  the  end 
of  the  game. 

He  continues  until  he  has  asked  all  the  players,  or  until 
a player  answers  correctly;  the  first  player  answering  cor- 
rectly takes  the  card. 


IlhiHtratlon  No.  18 
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When  a question  is  answered,  the  questioner  loses  his 
turn  and  it  becomes  the  turn  of  the  player  on  the  left  to  ask 
a question. 

Whenever  a player  gives  a wrong  answer,  the  questioner 
must  draw  a card  from  him  as  a forfeit. 

After  the  cards  are  exhausted,  the  player  having  laid 
aside  the  most  cards  wins  the  game. 


Alphabet  Game 

A simple  game  for  stimulation  and  quick  thought.  A 
good  game  to  introduce  during  the  last  15  minutes  of  a 
period  when  things  have  lagged  or  perhaps  just  before  a 
vacation. 

This  game  consists  simply  of  many  small  cards  having 
one  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  center  of  each  one,  vowels 
being  more  numerous  than  consonants,  and  there  being  few 
of  the  letters  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

Directions:  All  cards  are  put  in  a pile  which  the  pupils 
gather  around.  One  pupil  draws  a card  and  reads  the  letter 
upon  it.  The  first  one  to  think  of  a city  or  a town  beginning 
with  that  letter  calls  out  the  name  and  receives  the  card  to 
be  kept  as  a score  card.  Then  the  next  pupil  to  the  left 
draws  a card  and  the  process  is  repeated.  If  no  one  can  think 
of  a name  for  some  card,  that  card  may  be  laid  aside.  The 
pupil  receiving  the  most  cards  wins. 


Braille  Text  Books  (on  our  shelves) 

Continental  Neighbors — Brigham  & McFarlane 
Home  State  and  Continent — Brigham  & McFarlane 
How  the  World  Lives  and  Works — Brigham  & McFarlane 
Advanced  Geography— Tarr  &:  McMurry 
Human  Geography — J.  Russell  Smith 
Industrial  Geography — Whitbeck 
Important  Facts — Clara  L.  Pratt 
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